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The student of religion is confronted at the outset with a 
serious problem. He expects to be introduced into his inves- 
tigations with a reasonably definite statement of the 

BFiNiTioNS OF character of his subject. In other words he seeks 
Reuqion ' 

in the beginning a definition of religion. This 

would seem to be essential, fundamental. But hardly any other 
word can be chosen for which there is a greater variety of defini- 
tions. No writer on the theme is willing to accept that of his 
predecessors but must needs make a new one. Professor Max 
Muller would have us believe that " Religion is a mental faculty 
or disposition, which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense and 
reason enables man to apprehend the Infinite." " Religion is a 
sense of infinite dependence," was Schleiermacher's statement. 
Principal Grant is willing to regard religion as "that faith in the 
unseen which is recognized as an essential part of man's consti- 
tution," while Professor Flint maintains that it "is man's belief 
in a Being, or beings, mightier than himself, and inaccessible to 
his senses, but not indifferent to his sentiments and actions, with 
the feelings and practices which flow from such belief." In Prin- 
cipal Caird's view it is of "the very essence of religion that the 
Infinite has ceased to be merely a far-off vision of spiritual 
attainment and ideal of indefinite future perfection and has 
become a present reality." A later view of Max Muller regards 
religion as consisting "in the perception of the Infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence the moral nature of 
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man." Kellogg in his Genesis afid Growth of Religion after not- 
ing some of these definitions along with others and finding them 
wanting, declares that " Religion essentially consists in man's 
apprehension of his relation to an invisible Power or powers, 
able to influence his destiny, to which he is necessarily subject, 
together with the feelings, desires and actions, which this appre- 
hension calls forth." Dr. Menzies has given the latest discus- 
sion of the point in his History of Religion'' where he also criticizes 
the view of other scholars and presents his own verdict which 
is that " Religion is the worship of unseen powers from a sense 
of need." But the next critic will surely decline to cast out 
of the sphere of religion everything which is not worship of unseen 
powers. These powers must be "higher," he will perhaps admit, 
but they need not necessarily be "unseen." And so the unend- 
ing search after the adequate definition will go on. 



The reason for these differences of opinion on the part of 

scholars whose knowledge of their subject is wide and accurate 

is hard to understand. With some it is doubtless 

so owing to differing philosophical presuppositions ; an 

a priori theory conditions the treatment. Others 
have theological views that narrow or broaden their conception 
of the field. Again, religious theory has been emphasized and 
practices overlooked, or vice versa. Religion has always had 
the power of stirring the deepest feelings of men's souls. Their 
attitudes toward it have been not only various, but maintained 
with tenacity and advocated with vehemence. May we not dis- 
cover one cause of the variety of definition in the fact of the 
relation of religion to human life, individual and social, a relation 
which is at once fundamental and pervasive ? It conditions all 
spheres of man's existence. It has its intellectual side where it 
seems to be all, and nothing but, thought, a faculty of the mind 
or the product of it. Yet the feelings, are equally dominated by 
the religious sentiment, and, if anywhere religion has manifested 
itself in wondrous forms, the realm of the emotions is such a 

^History of Religion, by Allan Menzies, D.D., pp. 6-1 1. 
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sphere. It moves to actions, wise and foolish, selfish and self- 
sacrificing, heroic and devilish. In one and all of these fields 
religion has its home, a deep, underlying force. No wonder 
that men have defined it in terms of intellect, emotion, or action, 
according as they have regarded either element as supreme. 



But religion is also a social phenomenon and a definition 
must not be narrowed to the limits of the individual life. Gruppe 

has pointed out in the introductory pages of his 
The Social Greek Cults and Myths the very significant fact that 
Religion '"^^ ^^^ never desired to keep his religious light 

and truth to himself. It were possible that the one 
who feels himself possessed of new insight into the character of 
the "higher powers" and enjoying peculiar relations to them, 
might desire to preserve this insight for his own illumination 
or reserve these peculiar privileges to his own advantage. In 
fact, however, religion has always had a doctrine to communicate, 
something to teach to others. It is, therefore, a social force, an 
element of corporate humanity. Its promises have been wider 
than the individual. Its hopes have embraced communities. Its 
energies have revealed themselves in the larger realm of society. 
Thus its blessings and its baneful influences have been magnified 
an hundredfold. The way has been opened for the selfish dom- 
inance of a corrupt priesthood, as well as for the uplifting exam- 
ple of heroic devotion given by the missionary and the martyr. 
What has so deeply stirred the individual soul in all its capacities 
and energies, has had equal weight in the world of men, in the 
various fields of human history. There religion has entered as a per- 
manent and decisive factor to such an extent that it is possible 
to write a universal history of mankind from the point of view 
of the religious element, while, on the other hand to know the 
history of religion in any nation, one must trace its presence in 
the national politics, language, art and literature. Of what other 
element of individual or social life can so much be affirmed ? 
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From the point of view now suggested the value of the study 

of universal religion may legitimately be urged. It is the study 

of the most profoundly influential element in history. 

Sri/OK jjj jjjg recent valuable book on The Reliedo7ts of India 
Non-Christian ^ . tt , • ■ t • i -i t 

Religions ? rroressor Hopkms has summed up m detail the 

utility of the knowledge of that branch of the 

subject which he discusses. He asks and answers the question,' 

" In what . . . lies the importance of the study of Hindu 

religions ? " We would do well to consider some of the details of 

his answer. 



The importance in the first place lies, he says, "in the reve- 
lation, which is made by this study, of the origin and growth of 

theistic ideas in one land ; in the light these cast 
nation ' ^y analogy on the origin of such ideas elsewhere." 

Man's thought about God, the highest and richest 
subject of man's thinking, is worthy of study wherever it appears ; 
especially worthy in India where it grew through worship of 
nature in its varied aspects into higher spiritual forms, perhaps the 
noblest structure of human intellection ever reared by man apart 
from special divine revelation. Such was India's theism. So 
clearly do the steps of the process lie before us in the literary 
monuments of the Hindus that they enable us to read with 
greater certainty the more indefinite tracings of similar move- 
ments among other peoples. 



Another element of value appears according to the author, 

"in the prodigious significance of the religious factor in the 

development of a race as exhibited in this instance ; 
Q For In^pi- 
ration '" ^^^ inspiring review of that development as it is 

seen through successive ages in the loftiest aspira- 
tions of a great people." The study of universal religion cannot 
but fill the student with faith in the essential reality of the reli- 
gious life, with wonder at its tremendous power in society — 
moulding, transforming, destroying, recreating, — with reverence 

' Cf. The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D., pp. 564-565. 
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and adoration before the Creator and Sustainer and Inspirer of the 
spiritual nature of man. These sentiments are aroused and 
developed in no common measure in the review of the phenom- 
ena presented by India's religious history, when man has made 
religion the culmination of individual and social existence and 
in his pursuit of the highest good has risen so high. 



The writer proceeds a step further to find another element of 
value "finally in the lesson taught by the intellectual and reli- 
gious fate of them among that people that have 
' " substituted, like the Brahman ritualist, form for 

spirit ; like the Vedantist, ideas for ideals ; like the 
sectary, emotion for morality. But greatest, if woeful, is the 
lesson taught by that phase of Buddhism, which has developed 
into Lamaism and its kindred cults. For here one learns how 
few are they that can endure to be wise, how inaccessible to the 
masses is the height on which sits the sage, how unpalatable to 
the vulgar is a religion without credulity." The warnings which 
universal religion delivers are not the least of its benefits. If 
we recognize that all history, besides that of the Hebrews, has 
its instructions which mankind must needs heed, so does all reli- 
gion, besides that which is the guardian of a special revelation, 
convey lessons which are to be sympathetically and earnestly 
pondered. Ritualism and rationalism have not preyed on Chris- 
tianity alone. They have undermined the religions of India 
also. Superficial playing upon the religious feelings has had its 
reward there as it surely will manifest its results here. The 
attempt to make religion dwell in one part of man's nature, to 
satisfy the human mind and starve the heart which cries out 
after the living God, to please the sense or to quiet the con- 
science by anything else than obedience to truth and righteous- 
ness — these things are not yet dead among us, and it is well 
that we can know from the religious history of this far away 
people the spiritual degeneracy, if not death, which lies that 
way. 
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With these positive benefits accruing from the study of this 

one group of religions, there is mentioned also what we may not 

expect to gain from their study : Their importance 

Supersede OR '^ " not, we venture to think, in their face value 

Improve the for the religious or philosophical life of the Occi- 

GosPEL OF dent." Some western student, whose religious life 

Christ 

may have been early brought into contact with a 

narrow, crude and unlovely form of Christian thought and prac- 
tice, has in his later studies been admitted into the broader 
sphere of Hindu speculation and religious mysticism. He has 
been entranced and inspired by the vision, and has gone forth to 
proclaim the superiority of the faith born on the banks of the 
Indus or the Ganges. The vision was a real one, but the infer- 
ence was a delusion and the proclamation is a mockery. The 
doctrine which was abandoned was not the Gospel of Christ. 
The full-orbed truth which lay so near in the Bible and the spirit 
of the Christ is something far above and beyond the little seg- 
ment, the scattered rays, from the southern sky. Christianity 
will give ; it has no need to borrow. As Professor Fisher has 
said recently,' it "is the complement of the other religions. It 
supplies what they lack. It realizes what they vaguely aspire 
after. It takes up and assimilates whatever is good in them. 
In a word Christianity is the absolute religion." 



Enough has been presented to illustrate the proper sphere 
of the study of non-Christian religions. It is valuable for its 
demonstration of the divine presence in the heart 
Comparative of man and in the world, for the light it throws on 
Religion no ^.j^^ great questions of religious origins and of reli- 
gious development, and for the instruction it affords 
respecting the outcome of tendencies in religion that are con- 
fined to no one people, tendencies from which Christianity is 
not free. Such studies, summed up under the comprehensive 
title of Comparative-Religion, are invigorating, illuminating, 
admonitory and inspirational. For the Christian thinker Com- 

'In TAe Outlook, October 5, 1895. 
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parative-Religion has no terrors; rather it is full of rich fruit. 
To him, however, as Professor Fisher has said, "its proper fruit 
is not a patchwork of notions, a fabric of eclecticism, but a 
deeper perception of the fulfilment in Christianity of implied 
and often half-conscious prophecies." The only regrettable 
fact is that so few of our ministers and divinity students are 
awakened to its real importance. 



